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would eventually be restored to his inheritance. Thus Scott was
enabled to link up the wild doings of his vagabonds and outlaws
with the affairs of his tame people, the Mannerings, the Hazle-
woods, and his nullity of a hero. But the plot reared upon this
foundation is rambling, inconsequent, mystifying. It drops into
the background; the reader loses and can safely ignore it, whilst
he is held electrified by such crowded episodes, such spectacular
scenes, as the fox-hunt and the salmon-spearing at Charlie's Hope,
the grim adventure when Meg Merrilies hides Vanbeest Brown,
alias Harry Bertram, from the murdering outlaws, the smugglers'
attack on the gaol, or the grand recognition scene, when Dominie
Sampson, Dandie Dinmont, and Counsellor Pleydell are on the
stage together, along with those more closely concerned with the
revelation. Scott was unsurpassable in such a concentrated piece
as "Wandering Willie's Tale," or in those climaxes of dramatic
tension which, with the extraordinary beings who stand above
the conflict and yet dominate the stage, are the most haunting and
indestructible memories left by his novels. But a complex plot
with all its connexions organized into a perspicuous whole was
a thing he was always attempting and always bungling. He was
an improviser; but, on the other hand, he improvised with such
a grip of all that mattered, that he could drop his intricate plan,
like a superfluous map, and make a short cut straight to the
summit ridges of wonder, terror, and suspense.
The great So the reader need not perplex himself with Harry Bertram's
dramatic recent proceedings in India, or ask what had brought him into
***** collision with his superior officer, but can fix a delighted eye on
the stalwart young fellow making his way in the falling light
across the Waste of Cumberland and suddenly coming upon
Dandie Dinmont struggling with a pair of thieves. This is
romance; and at the next turn come the idyllic scenes at Charlie's
Hope. The terrible supervenes with Harry's night in the ruffians'
lair; and the grotesque is at its highest pitch in Dominie
Sampson's colloquy with Meg Merrilies at the Kaim of Dern-
cleugh, when the terror-stricken witling tastes of the witch's
brew and is handed the cryptic letter for Colonel Mannering,
" the blood will be wiped out and the lost will be found "; to be
quickly followed by the horrors of Dirk Hatteraick's cave and